ay. 
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Prof. Cook started for California last 
week, and likely will soon be settled in his 
new home at Claremont. While we at this 
writing are enduring a temperature around 
zero, he is fast approaching the land where 
are sunshine and posies nearly the whole 
yearround. We learn that a “right royal 
welcome’’ awaits the Professor, which, no 
doubt, he will greatly appreciate. 





The Long Winter Evenings is 
just the time to ‘‘ read up”’ on bee-keeping. 
Look over our book list on the 3rd page of 
this number of the BEE JouRNAL, and then 
order one or more books when renewing 
your subscription. Our book clubbing of- 
fers are found on page 741 of this issue also. 
Look it over now, before you forgetit. It 
will pay you. 


dl ee _ 


Bro. J. H. Larrabee is suggested 
by Gleanings for the position of Superin- 
tendent of the Vermont Apicultural Experi- 
ment Station, recently established. We 
second the nomination of Bro. Larrabee, 
and heartily agree with Bro. Root when he 
says of Bro. L., ‘‘ He is eminently qualified 
by experience in this very line.”” Besides, 
the last syllable of his name is so appro- 
Priate—Lar-ra-bee. We hope he will be 
4ppointed. 


CHICAGO, ILL., DEC. 14, 1893. 








NO. 24. 





Comb Honey in the U. S.—Some 
time ago Gleanings thought that possibly a 
very close estimate of the amount of comb 
honey produced in a yearin this country 
could be obtained if it were known how 
many sections were sold by the various 
manufacturers in that year. Bro. Root 
now suggests that all the manufacturers 
soon report their sales for 1893. For several 
good reasons, he also has appointed Dr. C. 
C. Miller, of Marengo, Ill., to receive the 
reports from the various section-makers, as 
soon after Dec. 31, 1893, as possible. Dr. 
Miller is to keep all reports to himself, and 
‘“‘after making up the sum total, he is to 
have full latitude to estimate various 
shrinkages, and from that compute the 
number of pounds of honey.”’ 

Of course, the result cannot be anything 
very definite, but, after all, the outcome is 
bound to be more or less interesting. We 
hope that all the manufacturers will send 
in their reports as requested above, remem- 
bering not to include any sections shipped 
to foreign countries. Also, don’t forget 
that Dr. Miller is to keep all reports strictly 
private, so no one need hesitate to send him 
the exact number of sections sold, no mat- 
ter how few the number. 





Bees and Fruit-Growers.— The 
ignorant and prejudiced members of the 
fruit-growing fraternity have frequently 
made war upon the bees, claiming that they 
were aninjury to the fruit industry. In 
the following, from Bro. Geo. W. Brodbeck, 
of California, we find that the more observ- 
ing and intelligent fruit-men are beginning 
to wake up to a realization of the great 
benefit bees are to their pursuit: 


FrRIEND York: — The California State 
Fruit-Growers’ Association has been in ses- 
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sion here this week, and being interested to 
some extent in fruit-culture, as well as bee- 
culture, together with Mr. McIntyre (who 
was a delegate), we heard much of interest 
to fruit-growers, and, at its close, some- 
thing that caused us bee-keepers to prick up 
our ears and listen with close attention. 


The subject was ** Fertilization." A gen- 
tleman stated that he hada friend in this 
State who started into fruit-growing sev- 
eral years ago, locating 35 miles from any 
fruit-growing section, or where any bees 
were located. The first year that his trees 
blossomed, and in expectancy of at least 
some returns from his orchard, what should 
be the result but complete failure! He was 
advised to procure some bees to aid in the 
fertilization of the blossoms, and since 
then his orchard has been productive. 

The fruit-growers in some sections of this 
State are antagonistic to bee-keepers, and 
are doing their utmost to crowd them to 
the top of the mountains, so you can judge 
of how much interest such evidence as this 
is, and coming from a representative body 
of intelligent fruit-producers, whose sole in- 
terest asaclass is fruit-growing. it comes 
with such force that even a skeptic ought 
to stop and consider this evidence of benefit 
to fruit-growers by the bee. 

There is another point that the skeptic 
seems to lose sight of in his pungent an- 
tagonism to the bee-industry, and that is to 
jump at conclusions without investigation ; 
and it does seem to me that were the in- 
jury as some claim by the bee, admitted, 
it would be just and right to also consider 
the benefit derived, and then weigh the 
two in the balances, and if the benefit de- 
rived exceeds the injury, then decide in 
favor of the bee. 

We are just on the eve of a revolution 
along this line, so we look forward to our 
new accession (Prof. Cook) as a mighty host 
in our struggle against opposition. 

Geo. W. BRoDBECK. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Nov. 25, 1893. 

The more we can have of such testimony 
as the above, the sooner will be ended the 
foolish opposition to bees in fruit-growing 
districts everywhere. It has frequently 
been proven that bees are an invaluable 
aid to the best fertilization of blossoms, 
and thus often insure a bountiful harvest 
where without ‘their help there would be 
failure and discouragement. 

How long will blind ignorance and un- 
reasoning prejudice continue to oppose the 
fruit-growers’ best friends—the bees ? Oh, 
that we had more devoted and conscien- 
tious helpers like Prof. Cook, to down for- 
ever the malicious opposition and persis- 
tent foolishness of those who would destroy 

so generally beneficent an industry as bee- 
keeping! May the day be hastened when 
men will cease to stand with backs toward 
the light, thus compelling themselves to 














look and walk in the shadows before them; 
but may they turn, facing the light, and so 
walk and see in the light instead of the 
darkness. 





Bro. Stilsom, of the Vebraska Bee- 
Keeper, feels much elated over Nebraska's 
capture of apiarian awards at the World's 
Fair. He says: ‘ Nebraska secures as 
many awards with our small appropria- 
tions as some of the Eastern States with 
their large appropriations of money and 
piles of honey.’’ You're right, Bro. Stilson; 
quality, not quantity, was what the Judge 
of the apiarian exhibits wisely considered. 
That makes the honor so much the greater 
for a winner of a medal. 


eo 


Bro. Doolittle, some people think, 
was wrongly named. Certain it is that the 
name is far from denoting the amount of 
work he does. Some onein last Gleanings 
suggests calling him ** Doomuch,’’ which 
would indeed be very appropriate, though 
Bro. D. might object. Here is the way the 
suggestion is made : 

** Doolittle is his name, 
And widespread is his fame; 


For as to bees, not one 
Can beat what he has done. 


‘** So let us change the name 

To which by birth he came: 
Let’s call—why, don’t it fit ?— 
Doomuch him by merit !” 





_- 


Apicultural Discussions, when 
properly conducted, are eminently helpful to 
all who will follow them up by carefully 
reading them. In this issue of the BEE 
JOURNAL (page 759), Mr. S. Corneil takes 
up the subject of the cause, or origin, of 
foul brood, and discusses it from a scientific 
stand-point, and in a way that will interest 
many. Tosome of our readers the discus- 
sion of the subject of foul brood is of great 
importance. Many have had reason sufi- 
cient to keep them on the lookout for any- 
thing new about this matter, that shall 
help them to either prevent or cure the 
malady. We have several other articles @ 
this subject, and we look for an unusually 
entertaining and instructive debate upon it 
during the winter months. We hope that 
all the debaters may stick to actual fact 
and experience, rather than attempt to a¢ 
vance theoretical opinions, or drift m™ 
any personalities. 
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Whe Michigan Honey Exhibit at 
the World’s Fair, as we have before stated 
in the Bee JourNaL, was in charge of that 
incessantly hard worker and enthusiastic 


bee-man, Bro. H. D. Cutting. To him, 
more than to any other, we believe, does 
Michigan owe a big debt for the great suc- 
cess of her tasty and splendid apiarian ex- 
hibit, a picture of which we present here- 
with. 

The bee and honey industry of Michigan 
is an important industry— much larger than 


no money would be appropriated for the 
exhibition of bees and honey. 

Mr. H. D. Cutting had been appointed to 
make all necessary arrangements for this 
display, but coming at such a late date, any 
one else would have given upin despair— 
but not he. 

Knowing too well the importance of im- 
mediate action, and the necessary require- 
ments of a successful exhibit, he went into 
it with the de.ermination to put up an ex- 
hibit worthy of Michigan. So in July, Mr. 
Cutting gave up a lucrative position, and 
donated his entire time to making a success 
of ‘*‘ Michigan’s Honey Exhibit; and he is 
quite willing to leave it to others to say 
whether it was a success or not. 

There was no money to buy the honey to 
place on exhibition. Then it was that the 
honey-producers of the State came to Mr. 
Cutting’s rescue, and loaned the honey that 
comprised that truly beautiful display. 

Mr. Byron Walker, of Evart, sent over 
1,200 pounds of beautiful extracted clover 
honey, and which justly received an award. 

Mr. D. G. Edmiston, of Adrian, sent over 
300 pounds of extra-heavy body extracted 
clover honey which also received an 
award. 

Messrs. J. H. & A. L. Boyden, of Saline, 
sent about 100 pounds of the 1892 crop, light 

















Michigan Honey Exhibit at World’s Fair. 


in many other States. The State World’s 
Fair Commission recognized in it an im- 
portant factor, but were unable to grant 
any money to make a creditable display, 
owing to the demands of the many other 
important industries, of which Michigan is 
so justly celebrated. The Legislature 
granted 100.000 for the entire State dis- 
play; at the next session an additional 
%5,000{was granted, and out of this last 
amount''$500 was appropriated for the 
honey exhibit. This was in June, 1893, and 
wtilthattime nothing had been done to 


secure an exhibit. as it was understood that 


and dark honey, but as the exhibit was put 
up in August, this was too late to pass 
judgment, but it wasa great help to beau- 
tify an exhibit of comb honey sent by Hon. 
Geo. E. Hilton. 

Mr. Walter Harmer, of Manistee, sent 
120 pounds of extracted honey. 

Mr. M. H. Hunt, of Bell Branch, sent a 
beautiful exhibit of beeswax; also samples 
of comb foundation and extracted honey. 
This foundation received an award. 

Hon. R. L. Taylor, of Lapeer, sent 520 
pounds of comb honey, which received an 
award. This exhibit of comb honey was, 
we believe, acknowledged by all exhibitors 
present, as the finest lot on exhibition. 

Hon. Geo. E. Hilton, of Fremont, with 
his usual liberality, sent over 1,000 pounds 
of comb honey. This honey was in 48, 24, 
and 12 pound shipping-cases, painted a dark 
blue, and every section had Mr. Hilton’s 
card attached, adding to its appearance. 


Mr. Thos. F. Bingham, of Abronia, sent 
a fine collection of his bee-smokers and 
honey-knives, which received an award. 
Mr. H. D. Cutting, of Tecumseh, had on 
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exhibition over 50 samples of honey, na- 
tive and foreign. This collection Mr. Cut- 
ting will put in uniform glass packages, 
and present to the State Agricultural Col- 
lege, at Lansing. 

Mr. Cutting also kept on exhibition all 
the time a generous sample of honey-candy. 
He has been experimenting on this kind of 
candy for several years. It has the appear- 
ance of snow-white marble, and is just de- 
licious, retaining its honey flavor. Bro. 
Cutting says that when he gets it perfect, 
so that any one can make it, he will give 
full directions for its manufacture. That's 
just like him—alway helping in a good 
way, freely and unselfishly. 

The first exhibit shown in the cut is Geo. 
E. Hilton’s pyramid of comb honey, with 
Messrs. Boyden’s extracted honey in Muth 
honey-jars standing in all the niches and 
projections. Mr. Cutting’s samples are at 
the base. 

Next came a pyramid of extracted honey 
over 7 feet high (owned by Mr. D. G. Ed- 
miston), with two smaller pyramids. Next 
is the round pyramid of comb honey be- 
longing to Hon. R. L. Taylor, the splendid 
superintendent of the Michigan Experi- 
ment Apiary. 

In the front end of the case proper, is the 
large pyramid of extracted honey loaned 
by Mr. Byron Walker. This was over 6x4 
feet at the base, and 8 feet high. 

In front was a fine display of honey in 
fancy glass packages, also Mr. M. H. Hunt’s 
wax exhibit. 

The Michigan exhibit captured seven 
awards in all, which is a remarkable record, 
considering the very small number of ex- 
hibitors from that State. But then, Michi- 
gan has always been “ right in it.’’ when it 
comes to honey displays at fairs, and she 
likely always will be. We imagine we can 
almost hear our patriotic Michigan readers 
exclaiming, ‘Hurrah for Michigan!” 
That's all right, but don’t forget to ‘ hur- 
rah’ for Bro. Cutting at the same time. 
He deserves it, and more. 


—————__ + — ae ______- 


Whe **Dec93°? Label.—All whose 
address labels on their BEE JOURNAL wrap- 
pers read ‘‘ Dec93,”’ will please remember 
that their subscriptions expire with the end 
of this month; and they are all most earn- 
estly invited to renew, which we trust they 
will do promptly. 

It has been the rule of the BEE JourNAL 








for years to send it right along until the 
subscribers order it discontinued, and pay 
up all that is due, believing that the great 
majority of readers so prefer it. Now, it is 
very little trouble to drop us a postal card 
if you do not want the BEE JouRNAL after 
your subscription expires, and it is scarcely 
any more trouble to renew your subscription, 
so why not do the latter? We need your 
company, and you want—yes, need—the BEE 
JOURNAL, so we earnestly invite you all to 
remain with us during 1894—yes, and some 
more after that, we hope. 





Bro. Leahy, in the December Progres- 
sive Bee- Keeper, takes Bro. Alley to task, in 
a very kindly way, for suggesting that the 
editor of the BEE JouRNAL was doing his 
own ‘Random Stingering.”’ Had _ Bro. 
Alley read the item on page 551, he wouldn't 
have made the mistake he did. We there 
said that ‘*‘ The Stinger’ lives more than 40 
miles away from Chicago,’’ and that he is 
a‘‘single’’ Stinger. In the list of ladies 
present at the Chicago convention is Mrs. 
York’s name, so over 200 people that were 
there know that we are not doing the 
‘stinging’? in the BEE JoUuRNAL. Bro. 
Alley will have to put his ‘‘ specs” on after 
this when he reads. 





Have You ‘Tried to geta new sub 
scriber for the BEE JoURNAL this fall? We 
offer to throw in the balance of this year 
free to new subscribers for 1894, besides 
their choice of one of the books offered to 
them on page 767 of this JouRNAL. Then 
we also give a premium to a present sub- 
scriber who will send in new ones. It seems 
to us that our liberal offers this fall ought 
induce every one of our readers to aid in 
doubling the circulation of the BEE Jorr- 
NAL within six months. Why not help do 
this, and then see what a grand journal we 
can furnish to everybody when once the 
increased number of readers is secured? If 
each present reader would send only one 
new subscriber besides his or her own re 
newal before Jan. Ist, the thing would be 
done. Will you do it, reader ? 





**The Honey-Bee: Its Natural 
History, Anatomy and Physiology,” is the 
title of the book written by Thos. Wm 
Cowan, editor of the British Bee Journal. I 
is bound in cloth, beautifully illustrated 
and very interesting. Price, $1.00, pos 
paid; or we clubit with the BEE Jocgxs 
one year for $1.65. We have only fouré 
these books left. 
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No. 60.—8, 1. Freetom 


There are two kinds of big bee-keep- 
ers. One kind weighs anywhere from 
200 to 300 pounds each, while each of 
the other variety counts his colonies by 








a 





S. I. FREEBORN. 


the hundred. Yet the former may be 
just as great a bee-keeper as the latter. 
This week, however, we have one of the 
second class named—Mr. S. I. Freeborn, 
of Wisconsin. Nearly ten years ago his 
name was well known to the readers of 
the Bee JocRNAL, on account of a law- 
suit he had with a neighbor sheep-raiser 
who, we believe, foolishly claimed dam- 
ages because Mr. Freeborn’s bees gath- 





ered the nectar from the white clover on 
the sheepman’s land, and thus, as was 
claimed, causing the sheep to become 
poor and finally starve ! 

Mr. Freeborn is one of the large pro- 
ducers of honey in the West, and has 
been such for a number of years. One 
who knows him well, kindly furnishes 
the following sketch : 


Among the early pioneers of Wiscon- 
sin was Samuel Irwin Freeborn, then 
only 14 years of age. His father hav- 
ing been dead some four years, he was 
early thrown on his own resources, and 
right well did he improve them, for he 
soon learned to handle a canoe or rifle 
equal to any Indian with whom he could 
then test his skill, for Indians were 
quite common in those days. 

Hunting deer and bear was his especial 
delight, and not until the advance of 
civilization made game scarce did he 
give up his annual deer hunt. 

Mr. Freeborn is also one of the pio- 
neers in bee-keeping. He kept as high 
as 230 colonies in box-hives before the 


| advent of frame hives, and he made a 


success of it, even then having sold 


| $600 worth of honey in one season. 


Hearing of the merits of a frame hive, 
he adopted the Gallup, and increased 
his bees until he is to-day one of the 
largest bee-keepers in the State, keep- 
ing from 200 to 400 colonies, spring 
count. While he has a good many 
Langstroth hives, it is a hard job to 
convince him that any other hive has as 
many good points as the Gallup. 

Well do I remember the first extractor 
he had, and what a sensation the first 
10,000 pounds of honey made. All his 
neighbors wanted bees, and many did 
get them, but now I do not know of but 
one bee-keeper within four miles of Mr. 
Freeborn’s old place. His largest crop 
of honey was 45,000 pounds of extract- 
ed in one year. 

He fully believes in overstocking, and 
has always run his bees in several dif- 
ferent yards, 200 colonies being about 


| the largest number he has found profit- 


able to keep in one yard, and this in the 
best location, with plenty of basswood, 


| clover, and buckwheat in easy reach. 


While Bro. Freeborn is not much of a 
hand to write for publication, he has al- 
ways been ‘‘there” when it came time 
to harvest the honey crop. 

Winter losses have been the great 
drawback with him, and many are the 


| experiments he has tried to circumvent 


this trouble. While the greater number 
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of experiments would be successful for a | 


few years, he has had to fall back on 
cellaring as the best. But he rather 
prefers a special arrangement, like a 
cave dug in a convenient bank. 

Once he thought he had a sure thing 
for wintering, by making small houses 
over about 20 colonies set close together, 
and packed in chaff. In mild winters 
they were all right, but when a real 
‘‘killer” came along they were absent 
at spring ‘‘ roll call.” 

Besides his bee-business, Mr. Free- 
born owns three farms, and is one of the 
largest fruit growers in the State of 
Wisconsin, being an extensive grower of 
apples, grapes and all kinds of small 
fruit. He is an enthusiast on fruit- 
growing, and has the largest variety of 
apples, of named kinds, of any one in 
the West, to say nothing of an endless 
number of seedlings of his own growing. 
He was at one time extensively engaged 
in the nursery business, under the firm 
name of Freeborn & Hatch, but he is 
now about out of that line of business. 

Having obtained a competency by in- 
dustry and economy, he has built him- 
self a fine residence in the pleasant 
young city of Richland Center, where he 
expects to spend the remaining days 
allotted to him, in peace and quiet; al- 
though not having as yet retired from 
the active management of his varied 
business interests. 

The subject of this sketch was born in 
Hartland, Niagara Co., N. Y. about 60 
years ago, and has been twice married, 
his first wife being Miss Elvira Howe, of 
Stanstead, Canada. Three children 
were born during her life, two sons and 
one daughter. His present wife was 
Miss Hadassah Spyker, of Ithaca, Wis., 
and two children have been born to 
them, a son and daughter. 

Mr. Freeborn is a member of the Pres- 
byterian church, and is always wide 
awake to every interest of the neighbor- 
hood, whether it be a social gathering 
or a political meeting. 76. 

- ~——-_- << 

The Ladies’ Home Journal, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., and the BEE JoURNAL— 
both together for one year for only #1.65. 
The first-named journal is the grandest 
monthly for the home that is published in 
the world to-day. New or old subscribers 
to either journal can take advantage of the 
low rate of $1.65 for the two papers. This 
ofter expires on Feb. 1, 1894. Send all or- 
ders the officeof the Bez JOURNAL. 








Mave You Read page 767 yet ? 
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GENERAL QUESTIONS 
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In this department will be answered those 
questions needing IMMEDIATE attention. and 
such as are not of sufficient special interest to 
require replies from the 20 or more apiarists 
who help to make “ Queries and Replics” 80 
interesting on another page. In the main, it 
will contain questions and answers upon mat- 
ters that particularly interest beginners.—Ep. 





Laying Worker or Queen Drone-Layer 


About October 1st I found a colony 
that was hatching all drones. No drone- 
laying queen was in the hive. Wasit a 
drone-laying queen, or a worker-bee ? 

Saxton, Pa. D. M. 


ANSWER—Of course if there was no 
drone-laying queen in the hive, then the 
drone-brood must have been the prod- 
uct of laying workers, unless, indeed, 
there had previously been a drone-lay- 
ing queen there, which was no longer 
present. With no other knowledge 
than that only drone-brood was present, 
it would be impossible to say whether 
laying workers or a faulty queen were 
at work, but something might be told 
from appearances. A _ drone - laying 
queen lays by preference in  worker- 
cells. The queen lays only one egg in a 
cell, while laying workers often lay from 
one to a dozen eggs in a single cell. 


ee 


Something About Sweet Clover. 


I want to know something about sweet 
clover. Is it a sure honey-yielder in 
hot, dry weather like we have in Kansas 
nearly every fall? Will stock graze up- 
on it? Ifa man should get his place 
polluted (?) with it, is it any worse than 
any other weed? Is aman liable to get 
sick of it after he has once got it? 
Please tell us all about the plant. 

Williamsburg, Kans. P. 8. 


ANSWER—The testimony as to sweet 
clover is, as to some points, very con- 
flicting. Nearly all agree that it is a 
good honey-piant. Perhaps no one has 
ever disputed its being a good yielder, 
but it has been asserted by no less 
authority than C. F. Muth that it yields 
honey that is of a sooty appearance. 
Others think that Mr. Muth must cer- 
tainly be mistaken, and samples that 
have been shown as sweet clover honey 
have certainly had nothing sooty in 
their appearance. The roots run very 
deep, making it a good plant to stand 4 
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drouth, so that it may be depended upon 
better than most plants in a dry season. 

Some say it is a valuable fodder-plant; 
others say itis worthless. Perhaps it is 
more generally liked in the South than 
the North for pasturage. There are 
places in the South where it is valued 
for hay. 

If a cow or a horse which had never 
before seen sweet clover, should be 
turned into a field where it was growing, 
you would find them touching it very 
lightly, if at all. Stock must learn to 
like it. Butthey may eat the hay in 
preference to the green plant. Very 
likely you can only find out by trial 
whether it will be of value to you for 
pasturage or hay. But keep in mind 
that your stock must get acquainted 
with it. 

As a weed, it does not spread rapidly, 
indeed very slowly. It is a biennial, 
and if kept cut down for two seasons, 
below all branches, so as not to go to 
seed, that will end it, for the second sea- 
son it dies, root and branch. As a weed 
along the roadside, it is perhaps hated 
worse than any other. Some think this 
arises from the fact that other weeds 
are impartial, while sweet clover is a 
benefit to bee-keepers, and the public 
are envious of anything that may benefit 
other than themselves. Possibly, how- 
ever, the ground for the general antip- 
athy lies in the fact that on the road- 
side, no matter how hard or poor the 
soil, the sweet clover makes its most 
vigorous growth, and a mass of it on the 
roadside is not the most pleasant thing 
to drive through after it has attained a 
height of six feet, and the stalks have 
become coarse and stiff. 





—— 


Wintering—Best All-Purpose Hive. 


1. I have five colonies of bees all in 
box-hives and would like to get advice 
as to their winter welfare. They seem 
to have plenty of honey in store. 2. 
Which wil] be the best hive to adopt 
neyt year, to produce comb honey? Also 
the best for extracted honey ? L. G. 

Walla Walla, Wash. 


ANSWERS—1. You do not mention any 
particular in which you desire advice as 
to the wintering of your bees, and the 
probability is that they are all right as 
you have them. In any case it will be 
well to inform yourself generally on the 
wintering problem by reading up in one 
or more of the text-books on bee-culture. 
Don’t lose sight of the fact that what is 
best for one place is not best for an- 
other. Consider the peculiarities of 





your own climate and act accordingly. 
Much may be gained by learning the 
practice of others situated near you, to- 
gether with the success attending their 
practice. 

2. Perhaps the most — hive at 
present is the dovetail, With eight frames 
for comb honey and ten for extracted. 
Any hive, however, with movable frames 
will be better than a box-hive, providing 
you intend to handle the frames. Aside 
from the advantage in handling the 
frames, a movable-comb hive is no bet- 
ter than a box-hive. There have been 
cases where bees have been transferred 
from box to frame hives with no thought 
of any change in their treatment, but 
merely with the belief that bees would 
do better in movable frames. Such ex- 
pectation is sure tobe disappointed. If 
box-hive treatment is to be practiced, 
then the box-hive is best. 





CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


Time and place of meeting. 


1893. 
Dec, 19, 20.—Northern Illinois, at Rockford. U1. 
B. Kennedy, Sec., New Milford, Ill. 


J. R. Barnhard, Sec,, Ottawa, Kans. 
1894 


Jan. 2, 3.—Michigan State, at Flint, Mich. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Flint, Mich. 
Jan. 23, 24.—Nebraska State, at York, Nebr. 
L. D, Stilson, Sec., York, Nebr. 

Jan. 24, 25.—Vermont, at Burlington, Vt. 
H. W. Scott, Sec., Barre, Vt. 


{=~ In order to have this table complete, 


.Secretaries are requested to forward full 


particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tuer Enitor. 


——_——_—__—_» << e -—__ -— -— — 


North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 
Pres.—Emerson T. Abbott.....8t. Joseph, Mo. 
Vicr-PrEs.—O. L. Hershiser.... Buffalo, N. Y. 
SECRETARY—Frank Benton, Washington, D.C. 
TREASURER—George W. York...Chicago, Ills. 


- + <2 e + 


National Bee-Keepors’ Union, 


PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor.. Lapeer, Mich. 
GEN’L MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago, III. 
147 South Western Avenue. 


- + —£ - +) OO 


See Our New Premium List on 
page 767, and then decide to get some of the 
premiums offered for securing new sub- 
scribers for the BEE JOURNAL We want 
every one of our present subscribers to 
help us increase the number of our regular 
readers. Will you see what you can do 
toward it ? 


-—_e, + 


Great Premiums on page 767! 
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CONDUCTED BY 
Mrs. Jennie Atchley, 


BEeviLLe, TEXAS. 
yw owe Vv VY Vw VY WY VW VY VY VY VV 


Remedies for Skunks and Ants. 


A little strychnine mixed with a couple 
of eggs, placed in an egg-shell, and put 
where skunks meander around, is the 
neatest, quickest and most effectual 
way to get rid of these ‘‘pets” of the 
farmer and horticulturist. No expense, 
and no offensive smells. 

Corrosive sublimate in twice its bulk 
of lard; run a tape or cord through it, 
and tie around table legs, will keep ants 
down. This is valuable for house- 
keepers. No more ants. 

This is the experience of— 

Tre MIGRATORY ‘** BACH” OF FLORIDA. 


>_< 


Dr. Miller’s Bee-Sting Remedy. 


I like Dr. Miller’s bee-sting remedy— 
‘““go on and get more stings ”’—as it 
seems that it takes poison to kill poison. 
But, really, I love the effects of a few 
bee-stings. I know some will laugh at 
such statements, but they are true, 
nevertheless. You take a real, old-time 
bee-keeper, or one that works constantly 
with bees, and you will find that bee- 
stings are only a tonicto him. I have 
often been stung, and took no thought 
of it until I accidentally found the sting 
in my flesh. This is another funny say- 
ing to some, I know, but I am satisfied 
Dr. Miller will not laugh at me. 

JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





-_—~ <> —— 


Bee-Wagons, Skunks, Mice, Etc. 

Mrs. AtcHLEY :—Don’t tell me that 
ladies have no inventive talent. I have 
just finished reading. your article on 
page 589, in regard to moving bees. 
Now I thought J knew a little about 
moving bees, as I have kept from 50 to 
400 colonies a year for the last 25 














years, but your ‘‘ bee-wagon ” is a reyoe- 
lation to the writer. I read somewhere 
of your using such a method, but | sup- 
posed the bees would cluster all over 
the netting. 

In regard to your skunk trouble, per- 
haps you could fence them out. [If it js 
the large striped skunk (size of a large 
domestic cat), a low, tight board-fence 
will exclude them, or poultry netting; 
either of these methods protects our 
poultry here in Iowa, as the ‘* varmints” 
are poor climbers. The small pole-cat, 
about the size of a mink, will climb 
anywhere after food. 

We rid our buildings and bee-cellars 
here of rats and mice by setting shallow 
pans filled with concentrated lye in their 
runways, with a bait in the center of 
each pan. The lye burns their feet, 
they transfer the afflicted member to 
their mouths, and a bad matter is made 
worse. Perhaps you could modify this 
treatment, and make it tit the skunk: 
it is certain death to small vermin. 

Excuse my familiar way of addressing 
you. Ihave read your excellent, prac- 
tical, every-day ‘‘ talks” until I seem to 
be well acquainted with you. My health 
is not of the best, and sol may come to 
Texas in the near future. 


Monroe, Iowa. J. A. NASH. 


Friend Nash, please accept my thanks 
for the information you impart regard- 
ing how to rid an apiary of skunks. 

The method employed in hauling bees, 
that you refer to, is the wagon we de- 
scribed a few weeks ago in these col- 
umns. It is best to puff some smoke in 
at the entrance before loading the bees, 
to drive them up among the combs, and 
then place the hives in the wagon bot- 
tom up, andif they seem to want to fly 
out any, give them a little smoke; as 
soon as loaded start out, and the bees 
soon all fill themselves with honey, and 
quietly stay in their hives all day. We 
haulone load a week, and we do not 
close the hives, or put anything over 
them, and they all comein good condi- 
tion. But in case some honey should 
break down in hauling, with the hives 
standing on their heads, the honey runs 
down, and the bees go up out of it, and 
no bees are lost. Have you got the 
idea ? JENNIE ATCHLEY. 
agente 


‘**Review’s”? World’s Fair Pictures. 





Those photographs in the Review don’t 
look like smuggled material. Then Dr 


Mason had a hand in smuggling Bro. 
Hutchinson into the forbidden spot. But 
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when we get such material as Dr. Mason 
and Bro. Hutchinson in the lead, we 
may expect things accomplished. To 
be ** shot at,” as Dr. Mason has been, 
and still live, and then a young man 
walking 15 or 20 miles to see his sweet- 
heart, like Bro. H. did, well—what 
would we do without such material in 
ourranks? I, for one, say that we all 
owe Bro. H. a rising vote of thanks for 
the fine photographs, and giving us a 
peep at that big convention, especially 
those of us that could pot be there. 
Then, just think of lying out all night, 
and catching those pictures before peo- 
ple were astir! Again I say, good for 
Bro. Hutchinson. May he live long to 
teach, interest, and amuse bee-keepers. 
JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


-_- + 


More About Skunks, Etc. 

Mrs, ATCHLEY :—I will tell you how I 
catch skunks in my apiary, as I have 
had afew to catch almost every year 
for a long time. 

generally use a box-trap, baiting it 
with a piece of fresh meat. I carry the 
trap away and hold it under water until 
the skunk is dead. Sometimes I save 
the fur and oil. The skins bring from 
25 cents to $1.00, or more each. The 
oil is worth from 50 cents to $1.00 a 
quart. Last year 1 got one skin worth 
75 cents, and one quart of oil from one 
skin. I sold one pint of the oil for 50 
cents. It was to use for colds and 
croupy children. I have sold it for this 
purpose. Also it is used for asthma, 
stiff joints, and other uses. 

A short time ago I discovered signs of 
askunk, and as my trap was burned 
with the buildings on Aug. 19th, I bor- 
rowed four steel traps, and set them 
close by the hives the skunk had visited 
(no bait). Ifound himin one of them 
in the morning. I dug a small hole 
with perpendicular sides a little more 
than two feet deep, to bury him in. 
Then J held a large board in front of me, 
and by careful management pulled the 
stake which held the trap, and attached 
along cord tothe trap chain. Then I 
led the skunk out of the apiary to the 
hole I had dug, and the first thing he 
knew he was in the bottom of that hole, 
and with a shovel I soon had him buried, 
and no scent, and nobody hurt. Later, 
aneighbor to whom I gave him, dug 
him up, and saved his jacket. 

They cannot scent if you keep them 
walking after starting them. Last year, 
one morning, I had two skunks which I 
led offin the same way. 














head makes good bait, and almost any 
fresh meat is good. In cold weather, 
when forage was scarce, and they were 
hungry, I have caught them with bacon 
rinds. 

I have been troubled many years with 
a throat and lung trouble, and our 
severe winters are very trying for me. 
For three years past I have been away 
part of the winter. Last winter I spent 
amonthin a sanitarium in Michigan, 
and then went tosouthwestern Missouri, 
where I staid about two weeks the latter 
part of March. I was much pleased 
with the climate; and now I intend to 
spend a good share of the winter in 
some of the Southern States. If I can 
stop with bee-keepers, it will be very 
pleasant. Iexpect to pay my way, but 
am no millionaire, and will not expect 
to stop at high-priced places. 

I hardly think I will get so far away 
as Texas, but if I do, I should like to 
know of a good locality and good people 
to stop with. Perhaps you could advise 
me. Ifso, I should be very grateful. 

I spent a good share of my time in the 
queen-business, for three years, about 
25 years ago, and it would be a real 
pleasure to me to see your establishment. 

I would like to hear of your success in 
disposing of the skunks, either in the 
BEE JOURNAL or otherwise. 

Walpole, N. H. J. L. HUBBARD. 


Friend Hubbard, I thank you for your 
skunk remedy, and as these pests have 
done great damage to Southern bee- 
keepers, as well as some in the North, 
we are very glad to know how to get 
rid of them. Sut, here—when I catch 
skunks after your excellent plan, I want 
you tocome and lead off the first one, 
that I may better know how; and should 
you come Texasward, we would be glad 
to have you stop and seeus. You will 
find a part of us at least about three 
miles north of Beeville, but, as we are a 
good, big family, we are usually scat- 
tered over considerable territory, estab- 
lishing out-apiaries, etc. The boys are 
now somewhere from 20 to 40 miles 
from here, transferring bees. 

I gladly give the remedy for ants, to- 
gether with the skunk remedy, from our 
genial brother, ‘‘ The Migratory Bache- 
lor of Florida.” Ialso thank the many 
friends for their remedies for skunks, 
and hope to return the favor sometime. 

JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


ee 


One-Cent Postage Stamps we 
prefer whenever it is necessary to send 
stamps for fractions of a dollar. By re- 


A chicken’s ! membering this, you will greatly oblige us. 
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Arrangement of Brood-Frames 
for Winter. 


Query 901.—Would you separate the cen- 
tral frames in the Simplicity 8-frame hive, to 
give the bees more room to cluster? or would 
you let the frames remain in winter as in the 
summer season ?7—Utah. 


I should not disturb the frames.—R. 
L. TAYLOR. 

Ileave mine the same, summer and 
winter.—C. C. MILLER. 

Let the frames remain as in the sum- 
mer season.—M. MAHIN. 

I would let them remain just as they 
are.—EmeERSON T. ABBOTT. 


I would leave the combs as the bees 
have them.—Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 

Of late, I leave them in winter the 
same as in summer.—EUGENE SECOR. 

I would let the frames remain the 
same as in summer.—J. P. H. Brown. 

I would leave them as insummer. It 
is the natural way, and saves work.—A. 
J. Cook, 

We let the frames remain in winter 
the same as they were in the summer.— 
—E. FRANCE. 

After trying both ways, for years, I 
see no advantage in spreading frames 
for winter.—G. M. DooLIrrLe. 

Here is an idea I had never thought 
of—and I believe it to be a good one. I 
can see no objection.—WILL M. BARNUM. 


I have used both methods, and have 
as good results to leave them in winter 
the same as in summer.—H. D. Curtina. 


We leave the frames as they are in 
summer. Our frames are 1% inches 
apart, from center to center.—DADANT 
& Son. 

I would let the frames remain just as 
they are in summer. It is questionable 
if anything is gained by changing the 
number of frames in a hive from sum- 
mer towinter. If more space is allowed 
between frames in winter, the frames 











must be returned to their natural posi- 
tion early in spring to prevent loss of 
brood and brace-combs.—C. H. Dipzery. 

I have tried spreading the frames, but 
I do not think it necessary, especially in 
cellar wintering ; out-of-doors it might 
be of some advantage.—S. I. Frerporn. 


I use a 10-frame Langstroth hive. In 
winter I remove one frame, spacing the 
nine frames evenly in the hive. This 
gives ample room for clustering, in my 
experience.—J. E. Ponp. 

This separating of the brood-frames 
for winter is another one of the foolish 
things recommended to the hard-work- 
ing bee-keeper, to add to his labor with- 
out reason or profit.—G. L. Trnxer. 


If wintered in the cellar, or properly 
packed in chaff hives, I would not 
spread the brood-frames; tut if win- 
tered on the summer stands, in single- 
walled hives, I would remove one frame, 
and spread the other seven equal dis- 
tances.—Mrs. J. N. HEATER. 


Let them remain in winter as in sum- 
mer, but place a ‘* Hill’s device” over 
the top of the frames, for the bees to 
cluster under, and spread a cloth of 
Indian-head muslin over the top of the 
device, and put ina chaff cushion, or 
box filled with chaff.—Mrs. L. Harri- 
SON. 

I formerly did, but for severa) years 
I have put them away for winter with- 
out removing any. In preparing my 
bees for winter, in September or Octo- 
ber, I put a frame of honey to one side 
of the hive, usually the south, and then 
the frames of brood, and fill the rest of 
the hive with frames of honey.—A. B 
MASON. 


There is some advantage in having the 
frames separated for winter, but they 
must be brought back to the usual dis- 
tance as soon as breeding begins in the 
spring. AsIdonot believe in opening 
hives at that time, I have come to the 
conclusion that it does not pay me to 
change the position of combs.—Jas. A. 
GREEN. 

I would leavé them just as they are 
spaced in the summer. I have worked a 
great number of hives with the frames 
14 inches from center to center of the 
frames, and while the brood-nests do 
not present as tidy appearance as when 
134 spacing is adoptéd, I sometimes 
think that the wide spacing gives the 
most prosperous colonies. Some hints 
given by that practical honey-producer 
and writer—Chas. Dadant—first called 
my attention to this matter.—G. W. 
DEMAREE. 
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Report of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


Reported for the ‘* American Bee Journal” 


BY R. F. HOLTERMANN. 


(Continued from page 726.) 


The question-box was then taken up, 
and the following asked first : 


PREVENTION OF BEE-STINGS. 


Has anything been found to be ap- 
plied to the face that would be obnox- 
ious to the bees, in so far as to keep 
them from stinging ? 

Pres. Miller—Carbolic acid; apifuge. 


VALUE OF OLD BROOD-COMB. 


Does the age of brood-comb lessen its 
worth or desirability for breeding pur- 
poses ? 

A sample was shown over twenty 
years old which had been partly pulled 
down by the bees and rebuilt. 

Mr. Muth—I have combs over 20 
years old. The bees get smaller in very 
old comb. 

Another member had a colony over 30 
years old, and the bees appeared to be 
doing well, and were as large as ever. 

Dr. Miller thought the bees might 
have torn down the comb and rebuilt it 
unawares. 

Mr. Holtermann—Keeping old comb in 
the hive should surely be condemned. 

Several mentioned finding combs cut 
away irregularly in the hive by the bees. 


SHORT-LIVED QUEEN-BEFS. 


What is the cause of the short life of 
queens as generally reared and sent out 
by queen-breeders ? 

Mr. Holterman thought that we often 
do not know when our queens are super- 
seded. Those we buy we watch more 
closely, and note a change of queens. 

Byron Walker agreed with Mr. Hol- 
termann. 

C. P. Dadant—The bees often accept 
&@ queen under protest; that is, they 
tolerate her for a time, and this -mode 
ends in the queen being superseded. 





Mr. Green—The long distances queens 
travel in the mails sometimes injures 
their vitality. 

Mr. Crane—Queens are often older 
than represented. 


MAKING HONEY-VINEGAR. 


Did any one ever make first-class vin- 
egar of honey? How is it done ? 

Several responded yes. 

Dr. Miller—You can make excellent 
vinegar with honey. Directions are to 
be found in bee-books. 

Mr. Muth—Youn can also make excel- 
lent wine from honey. If barley were 
$1.50 per bushel, honey would be used 
largely in brewing. 

In reply to a question, Mr. Muth said 
that bakers and tobacconists use large 
quantities of honey. A few brewers 
and pork packers also use honey. 


ORIGIN OF GOLDEN ITALIAN BEES. 


Where ‘did the golden Italian bees 
originate ? 

Dr. Miller—In America, probably. 

Mr. Dadant said that in Germany you 
can get Italian bees as bright as they 
have been bred in America. He thought 
it was a mistake to breed for color. 

Mr. Muth—I got three queens from 
Dr. DzierZon, in Germany, and they 
were not all good. We have much finer 
bees in America. 

Mr. Benton being urged to speak, 
stated that Mr. Dzierzon exhibited hy- 
brid bees as Jtalians in 1884, and they 
received a prize. 


DUTY ON HONEY. 


Should the duty on honey be removed? 
A vete was taken, and with one ex- 
ception the vote was no. 


REARING QUEENS—BLEACHING WAX. 


Are we making a success of rearing 
queens in upper stories with the queen 
below ? Three had succeeded. 

What is the best way to bleach wax? 
Dr. Miller thought this had been ex- 
plained. Expose it to the light. 


USING UNFINISHED SECTIONS. 

Should unfinished sections be used 
next season, or discarded ? 

The general verdict appeared to be in 
favor of using them. Mr. Crane used 
those clean after shaving the comb 
down to one-half inch in thickness. 

J. A. Green would use two or three in 
each super. 

Mr. Stone objected to old comb, as it 
is tough. 

Mr. Thei!meawn shaved the comb 


— 
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down. When carefully cared for he 
thought there was no objection to such 
sections. 

Mr. Aikin, some years ago, used 1,600 
old sections. He had 16 in each super, 
and the balance were new. The flow 
was free and full, noswarming, and the 
colonies were strong. In four days 
every cell in the brood-chamber, and the 
16 sections, were full. He thought 
they had 1,600 pounds more honey. In 
such a case he would use them. In a 
light honey-flow, with weak colonies, he 
would not use them. The combin old 
sections is not so good, and the honey is 
inclined to granulate in them. 


DEQUEENING COLONIES. 


In reply to a question, Mr. Aikin gave 
his method of dequeening colonies. His 
honey-flow began about June 15th, and 
lasted about 40 to 60 days. He de- 
queened just before the honey-flow, by 
removing the queen. The best he uses 
for nuclei. He permitted them to rear 
anew queen. There must be not over 
one queen-cell left. Todo this, he looked 
through the hive carefully, when the 
queen was removed again, 8, Y, or at 
the farthest, 10 days after, removing 
the queen and cutting out cells; or if 
he wished to introduce choice queen- 
cells, he cut all out and put in these 
special cells. Or he left them without 
any cells for a day or two, and then gave 
them a young queen. In this latter case 
it was necessary to make the bees hope- 
lessly queenless, or they might swarm 
upon receipt of the queen. If left with- 
out cells or queens for five or six days, 
laying workers would begin to develop. 

It was then moved by R. L. Taylor, 
seconded by Mr. Stone, that when the 
evening meeting adjourned, it should do 
so to meet in the Fair Ground at the 
honey exhibit in Agricultural Building, 
at 12 o’clock the following day. Carried. 

Mr. E. J. Baxter presented the follow- 
ing resolution, which was referred to 
the proper committee : 


WHEREAS, We, the bee-keepers of the 
United States of America are decidedly 
against the adulteration of foods and 
drinks of all kinds; therefore be it 

Resolwed, That the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Association use every 
honorable means in its power to secure 
the passage of the Paddock Pure Food 
Bill, or some similar measure, to sup- 
press adulteration. 


It was moved by Mr. Holtermann, 
seconded by Mr. Draper, that the Secre- 
tary receive a vote of thanks and $25 
for his services. Carried. 











THIRD DAY—Frimary. 


The meeting was called to order by 
Vice-Pres. Crane, and a Secretary was 
appointed pro tem. 


The reports of committees being 


called for, and none having a report, the 
convention adjourned. 


The Treasurer’s Report. 


The Treasurer’s accounts at the close 
of the convention were condensed as 
follows : 


RECEIPTS. 

Cash from former Secretary........... 8 69 73 

Membership fees, etc., at C ae con- 
WEEE 6603-00 -0 onauadue aie = 167 75 
UK ondass cca a 48 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Badges for Washington and C hicago, 
re $ 44 20 

Amount toward printing proceedings 
of Washington convention........... 20 00 


Printing notices for Chicago conven- 
tion, as per bills approved by Secre- 
a Me re oe eee 

Postage as per Secretary’s account at 


Chicago convention.. 11 20 

Amount voted for Secretary’ isservices 25 00 

RR et ner Ce ae $1 10 15 
RECAPITULATION, 

PE IIL, 05 4:0. Stnpitt cammeesikina ax 4k 237 48 

Total disbursements. .................. 110 15 

Ce Os NN os an kvntancasincaer<o- $127 33 


The following name should be added 
to the list of members found on page 
592 :— 

Claude Smith, Norwich, N. Y. 


Mr. H. D. Cutting, we find, is nota 
life member of the association, though 
his name is found in the list of life mem- 
bers on page 593. 





— 


Your Winter Reading —have you 
got all the best bee-books on hand, ready 
for the long winter evenihgs that are now 
fast coming on? If not, why not get one 
or more of the standard apiarian books 
when renewing your subscription for 
another year? On page 741, we publish a 
book clubbing list which will save you 
money if you take advantage of its liberal 
offers. Then, on page 767 you will see that 
by sending us only a few new subscribers 
for the BEE JOURNAL, you can get some 
good books as premiums; and, besides, the 
new subscribers can at the same time have 
good books free. Just turn to pages ‘41 
and 767, and see what we offer in the line 
of the choicest bee-literature. This is r 
opportunity. 





Have You Read the wonderful book 
Premium offers on page 767 ? 
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Longevity of Honey-Bees— 
Pulled Queens. 


DeaR Eprror YorK :—The following 
etter I received from Mr. Bellamy, and 
sof so much interest that I think 


thers should have the benefit of it: 


BLACK BANK, Ont. Nov. 20. 

DEAR FRIEND MILLER:—I am very 
glad you had your curiosity aroused in 
regard to longevity of bees, by my arti- 

eon page 533 of the BEE JOURNAL; 
but when you mentioned iton page 629, 
why did you not say if you had ever 
noticed hives containing the same 
amount of brood for a certain time, and 
a wide difference in the gain of both 
bees and honey? Such being the case, 
how could one colony get more bees than 
another in said time, if it were not all in 

ngevity ? Just try to recollect, and 
nguire of all bee-keepers. This should 
sent to a bee-paper as a query. 

You appear to doubtif any gains are 
had from queens four or five years old ; 
then you change the appearance of your 
statement by adding that it looks a little 
reasonable. Now, you should have said 

ooks a big reasonable. Perhaps you 
do not understand me rightly, by want- 
ing queens four or five years old. Those 
have always been good, but I 
could not know that they would hold 
jut until the fourth year, andif doing 
good service then, and filled up rapidly 
with bees in the spring, as my choice or 
select queens do. 

There are two ways I judge young 
First, after a queen begins to 
lay in a full colony, I allow her to build 
a piece of comb, and if they build drone, 
I do not expect much of this queen. 
This test is to be after swarming. Then 
about May 1st, I take notice of certain 
hives which are ‘*‘ going up,” as I term 
it, while others are ‘*‘ going down ;” that 
is, in numbers of bees. W. Z. Hutchin- 
son has noticed this, I think, but could 
not guess a reason, and I say longevity 
of the bees is the only cause, if colonies, 
protection and stores are equal. 


jueens 


queens: 














This year I kept some colonies build- 
ing comb all through the harvest; that 
is, repairing 50 combs which a rat 
spoiled or damaged by eating large holes 
through them, which was in a large box 
last winter. Did you ever notice that 
some queens with colonies equal, and of 
the same age, at the same time in a 
honey-flow, the bees in some would build 
drone-comb, and others not, but would 
build worker comb? Perhaps if you 
always give full sheets of foundation, 
you could not notice this, because they 
only had one choice. I feel that you 
will not understand me rightly yet, as I 
am avery poor orator or writer; but 
you may, if you study my theory, and 
inquire of others, if they had not noticed 
these things. When W. Z. Hutchinson 
recommended hiving swarms on starters, 
and got worker-combs, he had a good 
strain of bees for longevity, is my opin- 
ion. Some larva, as soon as hatched, is 
fed much better than others. Some are 
fed almost royal jelly; others you can- 
not see the food in thecells. Just think 
what effect extra food has upon long life 
in a queen—living three years; 
larva poorly fed— a worker 
months. 

Perhaps more should be said, but time 
is limited, and I must tell you about 
‘* pulled queens.” I notice one word in 
my article was printed wrongly. I have 
net got the copy here at present, but it 
reads ‘‘there were some O. K.,” which 
should'read thus: ‘* Those which would 
hatch in ten minutes, if let alone, would 
be O. K.” Wait; I think I did read this 
season that a good many of your pulled 
queens were failures this year, and the 
trouble is, I think, by pulling too young. 
Of course, if ready to come out in five 
or ten minutes O. K., or queens which 
have been kept back in the cells by the 
bees, waiting good weather to swarm, 
can be pulled O. K., and will be smarter 
and stronger by being kept in. I have 
had two such queens hatch out of cells 
when I held their comb in my hand, and 
fly away with their swarm which was in 
the air at the time, and cluster with 
them. Could your pulled queens do this ? 

Then, you seem to think I shut young 
queens in cells for a long time, so they 
would starve; but notso. I do not put 
wax on any unlessI see them putting 
their tongues out for food, and keep that 
place open by dipping the point of the 
cell in warm wax ina slanting position, 
with the feeding hole up; andif you do 
close it much, openit with a pin or fine 
piece of hay. Then introduce the cell 
to a queenless colony; in six hours look, 
and, if hatched, see your good, smart 
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queen. I have accomplished something 
by grafting the cell so the point will rest 
on the bottom-bar. 

The ‘*‘ pulled” queens don’t suit me, 
because some are dragged out when put 
into a hive, some stay in three days, and 
are always teased by about three bees 
when I see her, and has the hair all 
gnawed off her, and lays but little, if 
left to lay. 

Now as to that ‘‘pulled” chicken: 
You surely will admit that all animals, 
or birds, that have a premature birth, 
are not as vigorous. Still you think 
that bees are an exception to this law of 
nature. Now, I would like Prof. A. J. 
Cook to give his opinion. Ask some 
woman, that raises large quantities of 
fowls, how chickens, ducks, or goslings 
do, or live, which have been helped out 
of the shell. But then, you say that 
chickens are not bees. Then you may 
say that fowls are not animals, etc. 

Again, you tell me to try fastening a 
chicken in the shell after it would come 
out if let alone. Now, my theory is, 
that it would improve it for a length of 
time—about six hours; after this, it 
would perhaps begin to weaken. Some 
tell me that a good, healthy chicken is 
about 18 hours old before it takes any 
food. Yours truly, 

Jas. R. BELLAMY. 


If Mr. Bellamy is correct in his theory 
that there is a considerable difference in 
the longevity of different colonies of 
bees, it may help to answer the puzzling 
question that so many have asked with 
little hope of finding an answer. I mean 
the question, ‘‘ Why is it that two colo- 
nies side by side, apparently the same 
in all respects, should produce such dif- 
ferent results ?” 

I confess I have not closely watched 
the matter so as to observe the difference 
in colonies of which he speaks. It may 
exist, for all that, and it would be inter- 
esting to know whether others have no- 
ticed it. As I understand him, two colo- 
nies having the same amount of bees to 
start with, and the same amount of 
comb constantly occupied with brood, 
show a decided difference in population, 
and he reasons that in no way can that 
difference of population be explained 
other than to say that the workers of 
one colony live longer than the other. 
If his premises are correct, I see no rea- 
son why his conclusion is not correct. If 
so, it is worth while to work for a strain 
of bees that will live longer than the 
average, andif there be only a differ- 
ence of two or three days, then that 
difference is worth gaining. 








The life of a worker in the busy sea. 
son is estimated at 42 days. What ad. 
vantage will there bein having it ox. 
tended to 45? If a bee commences to 
store when it is 16 daysold, then the 
bee that lives 42 days days will have 27 
storing days. If it has three more stor. 
ing days, then it will store 11 per cent. 
more. Quite an item. If its life shoulq 
be lengthened a week, then it would 
have a fourth more than the usual num- 
ber of storing days. 

With regard to rearing queens from 
an old queen four or five years old, Mr. 
Bellamy does not claim that a queen is 
better at that advanced age than she is 
when younger, only he is not sure ata 
younger age that she possesses the 
longevity desired. If she has lived to 
an old age, he expects her posterity, 
both queen and worker, to be remark- 
able for longevity. 

The matter is one of interest and im- 
portance, and possibly the attention of 
others may be directed to it so as to gain 
more light. 

With regard to the matter of pulled 
queens, it is not of so great importance, 
and if Mr. Bellamy and others find no 
advantage io them, there is no law com- 
pelling them to use them. Others, how- 
ever, find them profitable. Like every- 
thing else, there’s a right way and a 
wrong way, and I would not think of 
using a young queen that had not yet 
attained maturity. I would not use 
them younger than they would hatch 
out of themselves in the hive, if the bees 
did not hold them in on account of the 
swarming fever. 

Mr. Bellamy asks if my pulled queens, 
like thetwo he mentions, would fly at 
the time of emerging? Certainly. | 
have had them do that very thing. Why, 
Mr. Bellamy, if you had let those two 
queens out five minutes before the time 
they really emerged, don’t you think 
they would have been strong enough to 
fly? Andin that case what else would 
they have been than ‘‘ pulled queens ?” 
And if you had prevented the bees from 
swarming for 24 hours longer, and then 
had pulled the two queens, they might 
have been stronger yet, according to 
your theory ; but I doubt. 

Yes, I freely admit that animals of 
premature birth are not so vigorous, 
and I do not think that bees are any ex- 
ception to the general‘ rule, but I would 
not use a queen until fully mature, and 
the whole matter of pulled queens rests 
on the fact that under swarming condi- 
tions bees retain queens in their cells 
after they are fully mature. 

Marengo, Ill. C. C. MILLER. 
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Removing Queens from Colonies 
to Prevent Swarming. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY ADRIAN GETAZ. 


In my article dated July 10, 1893, 
and published on page 241, I stated 
that next summer I would experiment 
on removing queens to prevent swarm- 
ing, and, as @ help, to use an arrange- 
ment constructed so as to turn the whole 
working force without a queen into the 
supers, cutting them off entirely from 
the brood-nest for a week, or at least a 
few days. The theoryis, that when 
bees are hopelessly queenless for a few 
days, they abandon all ideas of swarm- 
ing. According to the testimony of men 
who have removed queens to prevent 
swarming, this must be not only a 
theory, but a positive fact. 

Since writing the above, I have re- 
ceived several letters inquiring into the 
details of the arrangement, and this 


article is intended as an answer to all 


S 




















Fig. 1. 


those who might inquire about it. Ido 
not intend to take out any patent, or 
make any secret of it, and all those who 
are willing to experiment in that direc- 
tion, or suggest any improvement, are 
welcome to do so. 

In Fig. 1, B represents the brood-nest, 
SS the supers; A, the box through which 
the bees pass to the brood-nest when the 
slide D is open, and directly to the su- 
pers when the slide is closed ; C, a board 
intercepting the communication between 
the supers and the brood-nest. A cut 
E, in the thickness of the board C, per- 
mits the bees to go from the box A into 
the supers S 8. 

A bee-escape similar to the one used 
by Mr. Langdon, must be added to the 
brood-nest, so as to permit the field-bees 
to come out, but prevent them from 
going back. ‘That bee-escape is not 
shown In Fig. 1. The management 
should be someting like this: 

At the beginning of the honey-flow, or 
shortly before swarming, put on the 
board C, and close the slide D so as to 








throw the whole working force into the 
supers. After they have been there long 
enough to forget swarming, remove the 
board C and open the silde D so as to re- 
store the normal order of things. The 
past experiments have shown conclu- 
sively that the young bees left in the 
brood-nest will give up swarming en- 
sirely, and, also, according to Messrs. El- 
wood, Hetherington, and Aikin, that 
the working bees left hopelessly queen- 
less will also give up all the swarming 
ideas they may have. 

The box A ought to be put on early, 
and left the whole season on the hive, 
so as to not alter its outward appear- 
ance and confuse the bees. In fact, it 
ought to be, if possible, a part of the 
hive. 

So far, it looked all right, but further 
reflections revealed at least three diffi- 
culties to be overcome. The first is, 
that there is no certainty that the bees, 
suddenly deprived of their queen and 
their brood, will stay at their hive. They 
may disperse in the neighboring hives. 
In the ordinary course of events, the 
queen disappears first, then queen-cells 
are reared on the unsealed brood, and 
are destroyed later by the apiarist, or 
the young queens are lost; then the 
sealed brood is still there for sometime, 
so the bees get hopelessly queenless by 
degrees, so to speak, and stay at their 
hives. But it is not sure that they 
would, when both queen and _ brood 
would disappear all at once. 

Secondly, the escape from the brood- 
nest would be very difficult to construct 
satisfactorily. Any one acquainted 
with bees will see that no sooner will 
they find themselves minus queen and 
brood, than they will institute a thor- 
ough search for some hole or crack to 
getin. The escape will not escape their 
attention, and it will not take them 
long to find out that their brood and 
queen are behind that cone; then a 
cluster of bees will be formed on that 
cone, with the probable result of smoth- 
ering the inside bees. 

The third objection I can see, is 
it may not be always 
pollen in the sections. Bees carry pol- 
len under either of two conditions— 
when they need it, and when they gather 
honey from flowers that dust them over 
with pollen. In the last case, the pollen 
gathering is forced, and in the absence 
of a brood-nest we wight expect pollen 
to be carried into the sections. 

As to the first difficulty, the nature of 
the case almost immediately suggested 
a possible remedy. Make the box A 
large enough to hold one or two brood- 
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combs. When closing the brood-nest, 
take out one comb with unsealed larve 
(perhaps two combs would be better), 
and put itin the box A. Bees will not 
desert their brood. Three or four days 
later, destroy what queen-cells may be 


found on that comv, and also the un- 
sealed larve, but do not remove the 
comb. The bees will then be hopelessly 


queenless, and have got toit by a grad- 
ual process. Three or four days later 


the brood-nest can be reopened. The 
process may be repeated during the 
summer, in case signs of swarming 


should appear. 

The second difficulty being a purely 
mechanical one, will be solved sooner or 
later. The point is to construct the es- 
cape so that the outside bees cannot dis- 
cover that their brood-nest is behind it. 

















Here is the one I want to try first: In 
iF i D 
H GC] --SS= SSS SSS S55 — 
B 
Fig. 2. 


Fig. 2, B represents the brood-nest, as 
seen from above; A, the box conducting 
the bees from the outside to the supers ; 
D the slide closing the brood-nest, and 
F the escape in the form of a tube four 
or five inches long, with a cone (H) unda 
piece of queen-excluding zine (G). I will 
add that the presence of a brood-comb 
in the box A will greatly diminish the 
eagerness of the bees in hunting up a 
hole to get into the brood-nest. 

As to the third difficulty, it is prob- 
able that the most of the pollen brought 
in would be deposited in the comb placed 
in the box A. In my locality but little 
difficulty need be apprehended on that 
point. At the time of swarming most of 
our honey is gathered from honey-dew, 
and queenless bees would not bring any 
pollen, or very little, undersuch circum- 
stances. 

Knoxville, Tenn., Nov. 27 
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Managing Bees so as to 
Them Profitable. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY ALEX. ROSE. 


I started last spring with 13 colonies 
of hybrid bees, one being queenless. | 
increased them to 18, and got about 
500 pounds of comb honey in one- 
pound sections. I use V-shaped starters 
4 inches wide at the top, and 2 inches 
long. In the center of the sections [I 
fasten them in with a hand-made ma- 
chine. I made a section-press or ma- 
chine with which I usea treadle. As 
soon as a section is doubled it is pressed 
together. I can fold and press about 15 
to the minute. Itis on the principle of 
the old sash saw. 

I use section-cases made of ¢-inch 
boards, holding 14 sections to the case, 
two cases filling one Langstroth hive. 
I use a wood-slat honey-board with four 
openings for the bees to pass up 
through. I scarcely ever have any pol- 
len in the sections. I don’t have any 
‘*young swarms.” I manage to have 
empty combs to start on in the begin- 
ning of the swarming season, and when 
my first swarm comes off, I put it on 
empty combs with two or three frames 
out of the hive whose colony just 
swarmed. I then put it on the stand of 
the old hive, with partly-filled sections, 
and then remove to anew hive. In 15 
minutes they are at work nicely, as the 
bees in the field come in loaded with 
honey, they are inclined to pass on up 
to the sections to unload before they do 
much below, and asI get all the work- 
ing-force in the new hive, there are bees 
enough to carry on all the work above 
and in the brood-chamber. Nowif the 
flow of nectar continues. good, in six to 
ten days the sections are finished, ready 
to take off, or tier up and have them 
finished on top of 28 empty sections. 

Now for the old colony: If I have 
any weak colony I set this old hive on 
it, closing it up so the bees have to pass 
out through the hive of the weak colony: 
in a short time another swarm 
off. I still have empty combs, so I go to 
the hive I have on top of the weak col- 
ony, take out about three frames, sti! 
partly-filled with brood (seeing they 
have no queen-cells), put them in wit! 
the old combs, and putting on the 
partly-filled sections the same as on No. 
1. When I have no more weak colonies 
I tier up old  brood-chambers after 


comes 


swarming, and when a new swarm comes 
after this, I smoke down all the young 
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hatched bees in the top hive, remove all 
queen-cells, and put this on the old 
stand. as in the beginning. 

Now, in a few days the bottom brood- 
chamber, 
from the top brood-chamber, is ready 
for sections. I go to one of the strongest 
colonies, take off one set of partly-filled 
sections, and put on this doubled up col- 
ony@and they will fill it fullin a short 
time, if the flow continues. 

| will say that when you put the first 
old brood-chamber on a weak colony, it 
is generally best to kill the old queen in 
the weak one, and rear a new or young 
queen from a cell in the one put on top, 
which generally is of the best stock, as 
the best build up earliest and swarm 
first, and are the best to gather honey. 

Now for the result of this system of 
management: I have neighbor bee- 
keepers who go on in the ‘‘ good old way 
of our fathers,” and I think I can safely 
say I produced from twice to three times 
the amount of honey they do, and [ sell 
my honey in my home market for 20 
cents per pound, while they sell what 
little they happen to have at about 10 
to 15 cents, and it is dear at that. I 
generally sell to one or two grocery 
men furnishing a nice show-case about 
3x4 feet, with a glass in front where 
customers can see it from the outside, 
but cannot handle and disfigure the 
honey. I have kept bees for the last 15 
years, and I find the longer I keep them 
the more there is to learn about them. 

For practical purposes in producing 
honey for profit, we want actual experi- 
ence more than theory. As a rule, bee- 
keepers want money, and let such men 
as Prof. Cook, Doolittle, and others, do 
the scientific work, and give their ex- 
perience to the world; and then the 
common men and women who keep bees 
for profit, can have the benefit of 
their labor. 

Windsor, III. 


_—_—— > + oe 


Theories Regarding the Origin 
of Foul Brood Examined. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY 8. CORNEIL. 


Leaving out the narrative portion of 
Mr. Simmins’ article on page 501, the 
remainder is a medley of theories long 
ago shown to be erroneous, but as some 
of these exploded theories keep cropping 
up on this side of the water, from time to 
time, and as the editor has thought fit 
to publish them, it is desirable that they 
should be examined. 


into which I drove the bees | 








Mr. Simmins says: ‘As a matter of 
fact health existed prior to disease, 
hence the respective microbes are only 
evidence of any particular disease ;” and 
again: ‘* When I repeat that healthy 
tissue existed before a diseased condi- 
tion of the same could occur, then it is 
self-evident that microbes were not the 
origin but the result of the disease.” 
Here he draws two conclusions, each of 
which is based on one premise only, in- 
stead of two. Thisis not the kind of 
logic we are accustomed to find in the 
writings of prominent English bee- 
keepers. 

Further on I find the following state- 
ments: ‘*Seeing that primarily the 
disease was contracted without any ex- 
ternal communication, scientific theor- 
ists should not overlook the fact that 
what has happened once, can, and does 
happen again” ‘* We are compelled 
to admit that the same fungus growth 
can be again developed without any in- 
fection from outside sources, if only the 
same disordered condition be produced.” 
Let us see how this ‘‘ practical man’s” 
theories work out in a practical test. 

Suppose a young man in vigorous 
health presents himself before a physi- 
cian, and requests to be vaccinated. The 
doctor scrapes away the cuticle from a 
spot on his arm, and introduces into the 
young man’s healthy tissues the mi- 
crobes of cowpox. These microbes at 
once commence to draw nourishment 
from the surrounding tissues, and to 
throw off their poisonous waste-products, 
producing a diseased condition, where 
before there was nothing but health. 
I ask, is this a case in which ‘the 
disease was contracted without any in- 
fection from outside sources?” and are 
the microbes present ‘‘the result, and 
not the origin of the disease ?” 

The specific microbes of infectious 
diseases find a lodgment, and grow, in 
healthy tissue, at some point so tender 
that assistance from the lancet of the 
surgeon is not required. The germ 
of diphtheria, which finds a _ lodg- 
ment in the delicate tissues of the 
throat, is a case in point. The microbe 
of foul brood, which fioats in the air, 
may fall on the soft tissue of a living 
bee-larva, and start the disease. If, in- 
stead of a living larva, it should happen 
to fallon a dead one, there would be no 
resistance to its growth, and experiment 
shows that in the temperature of the 
hive the conditions for its multiplication 
are favorable. A prominent English 
writer says that ‘‘ dead brood in the hive 
is an accessory before the fact.” 

Trouessart, in his work, ‘* Microbes, 
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Ferments, and Moulds,” says: ‘* Before 
an infectious disease can be considered 
due to the presence of aspecific microbe, 
it is indispensable to submit it to the 
test of four rules which have been 
clearly established by Koch.” ‘The mi- 
crone, bacillus alvei, has been submitted 
most rigidly to those four rules, by Dr. 
Watson Cheyne and Frank Cheshire, in 
the biological laboratory, South Kens- 
ington, London. A full account of their 
work on this microbe was placed before 
the biologists of the world in the col- 
umns of the ‘‘Journal of the Royal 
Microscopical Society,” August, 1885, 
proving to the satisfaction of all, that 
bacillus alvei is the cause and not the 
result of foul brood. 


In passing, I wish to say that Mr. J. 
A. Green, of Ottawa, Ills., has repeatedly 
said, ‘‘ A little bird whispers that bac- 
teria are not the cause of disease but the 
result of it.” Mr. Green should tell his 
little feathered friend that it should 
cease its whisperings, because its state- 
ment has been proven to be incorrect. 

In the above quotations from Mr. Sim- 
mins’ article, it will beseen that he says, 
only in other words, that the microbe of 
foul brood has been: produced sponta- 
neously, and that the same thing may 
occur again. 

**In 1857, Pouchette denied the pres- 
ence of living germs in the atmosphere, 
maintaining that micro-organisms are 
spontaneously generated. He was at 
once opposed by Louis Pasteur, who de- 
nied the possibility of spontaneous gen- 
eration. He proved that the atmos- 
phere surrounding us contains innumer- 
able microbes, and that a few of these, 
when introduced into a flask, at once 
produce putrefaction of its contents. 
By other remarkable experiments Pas- 
teur ultimately proved that spontaneous 
generation isa myth, and never takes 
place under any conditions known to 
us.”—Nineteenth Century. 

Some years later, in England, Dr. 
Bastian contended that because living 
microbes sometimes appeared in his cul- 
ture fluids, after they had been boiled, 
therefore life is generated spontaneously. 
He held that the co-existing bacteria in 
disease are pathological products, spon- 
taneously generated in the body after it 
had been rendered diseased by the real 
contagium. 

Professor Tyndall undertook to repeat 
Dr. Bastian’s experiments on which the 
above conclusions were based, using the 
same material for culture fluids, and the 
same microbes; but instead of continu- 
ous boiling to kill the germsin the cul- 





tures, as practiced by Dr. Bastian, Prof. 
Tyndall used what he calls. discontiny- 
ous boiling, that is, he boiled the fluids 
fora minute or two at intervals of a 
couple of days, and repeated this severa] 
times. He found that he could always 
kill the germs in this way, while on one 
occasion he boiled a culture for eight 
hours continuously without destroying 
the microbes. He also took better re- 
cautions than had been taken by Dr. 
Bastian, to exclude germs from the cu]- 
ture fluids after they had been boiled. 
The results were that no life afterwards 
appeared in Prof. Tyndall’s culture 
tubes, and Dr. Bastian’s theories were 
completely demolished. 


One cannot help wondering where Mr. 
Simmins must have been keeping him- 
self, while the results of these experi- 
ments were being made known to the 
world, and how it is that Mr. Simmins 
does not seem to know that those who 
are most competent to judge now agree 
that there is no life without antecedent 
life. 


Another exploded theory believed in 
by Mr. Simmins is, that ‘‘ all animal life 
contains infinitesimal and obscure seeds 
of disease and death which develop into 
microbes.” Healthy blood and tissue 
have been submitted to every known 
test, by the most learned and skillful ex- 
perimenters in the world, in order to 
find, if possible, evidence of the presence 
of these microbes, or the seeds from 
which they develop. The results prove 
that no such micro-organisms exist. 


Any one who will take the trouble to 
look through ‘‘DeBary on Bacteria,” 
or other recent works on the subject, 
will readily see that, to use a 2ommon 
phrase, Mr. Simmins has not ‘‘ kept up 
with the procession.” A ‘‘ grind” on 
the matterin hand will not be out of 
place before he again undertakes to ‘* go 
for” the ‘** scientific theorists.” 

Lindsay, Ont. 


———— ee 


‘*& Modern Bee-Farm and Its 
Economic Management,” is the title of a 
splendid book on practical bee-culture, by 
Mr. S. Simmins, of England. It is 5°¢x5: 
inches in size, and .contains 270 pages, 
nicely illustrated, and bound in cloth. It 
shows “how bees may be cultivated as a 
means of livelihood; as a health-giving 
pursuit; and asa source of recreation to 
the busy man.” It also illustrates how 
profits may be ‘‘ made certain by growing 
crops yielding the most honey, having also 
other uses; and by judgment in breeding a 
good working strain of bees.’’ Price, post- 
paid, from this office, $1.00; or clubbed with 
the Bez Journat for one year, for $1.60. 
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@@ Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 


Bee-Paralysis or Nameless Disease. 


\s [have learned a great many useful 
things from the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
from time to time, and from every direc- 
tion, I think it every one’s duty to answer 
any question or questions that may be 
asked by the *‘ novice”’ or the editor; so I 
will try to tell Mr. Novice (page 630), how 
he can cure his bees of paralysis, or the 
nameless bee-disease. 

Usually the bees pull through without 
any fussing, but sometimes we have a col- 
ony that wastes very fast, and in order to 
save them, something must be done, and 
that quickly. My bees have been troubled 
every summer with this disease. It seems 
to affect the old bees first, so far as can be 
seen; but if you lift out a comb of hatcb- 
ing brood, and notice closely, you will ob- 
serve the same shivering motion with the 
young bees. 

lhadacolony the past summer that was 
reduced to merely nothing before I noticed 
it, so 1 thought I would experiment with 
them. I killed the queen, and gave them a 
comb of hatching brood, also a young 
queen, and that was the last of the disease. 
If Mr. Novice will re-queen the colony that 
first is affected with it, he may never be 
troubled again. The disease has never 
spread with me. Try this simple remedy 
and see. ORVILLE JONES. 

Stockbridge, Mich. 





Another Honey-Seller Like Melbee. 


[ suppose that the editor was greatiy 
moved toward feeling good these hard 
times, when he published, on page 617, Mr. 
Melbee’s method of selling honey. You see 
now, Mr. York, there are some bee-keepers 
who will not be discouraged, like I am, on 
account of the poor season in Mr. Melbee’s 
locality. 

Mr. Melbee is a live man, like the man 
with whom I have been acquainted for 
about ten years. He goes around from 
house to house with a tin pail in his hand, 
containing a sample of the honey he offers 
to sell to his customers. I know him well 
in this town. He sells honey in tin pails 
holding five pounds each, and getsa big 
price. He comes regularly every three or 
four weeks, and stays here several] days at 











a time, and attends to his business on the 
run. The children and mothers, when they 
see him, call him ‘‘ The honey-man.”’ 


The amount of honey he sells annually he 
does not produce himself in his apiary—he 
purchases it from some other bee-keepers 
who have more honey than they are able 
to find a market for at home, giving them 
a good price, I suppose, for good honey, 
and when he sells it again, he manages to 
make about as much as if he did produce 
the honey himself. F. BLECKA. 

Elgin, Ls. 





Foley County, Tex., and Dr. Miller. 


If Mr. C. Klock, of Frio county, Tex., 
who has a letter on page 665 of the BEE 
JOURNAL, will examine a good map of 
Texas of recent date, he will find Foley 
county, Tex., located on the Rio Grande 
river, and a short distance southeast of 
Pecos county. I presume Foley county 
was once a part of Presidio county. Horse 
Head Hills, a range of mountains, are 
located in Foley county. 

The latest population given for Foley 
county, that I have seen, is only 16, which 
would indicate to me that the neighbors 
would not annoy each other very much by 
being in too close proximity. What a grand 
chance this would be for friend C. C. Miller 
to plant an apiary where he could have an 
unlimited range for his bees, and all to 
himself! M. M. BALDRIDGE. 

St. Charles, Ill. 
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Best Season (1893) in 5 Years, Etc. 


The past season has been the best for 
honey that we have had for the past five 
years. White clover is our main depend- 
ence in this locality, and it bloomed pro- 
fusely, and the weather was favorable dur- 
ing its bloom. We had, spring count, 45 
colonies—lost 5 during the winter, and 3 
were so reduced that they just pulled 
through, but have not produced any sur- 
plus. We took from them 1,500 pounds of 
comb and 500 pounds of extracted honey by 
July 10th, since which time they have only 
just about made their living. We now 
(Oct. 24th) have 60 colonies, all told. 


We winter the bees on the summer stands 
using the Langstroth 10-frame hive with 
loose bottoms. For mostof our hives we 
use are an outside case, and pack between 
with dry leaves. but somehow we are los- 
ing faith somewhat in these outside cases 
efor this locality (southern New York), for 
the reason that for a few years past we 
have left a number of our hives unpacked, 
with single walls, and the percentage of 
loss was not as great with these hives as 
with the double-cased. We frequently 
place two hives, one on top of the other, 
with four or five frames in each (honey 
mostly in the top hive), and then putina 
division-board on the sides of the frame, 
and fill in between this and the sides of the 
hive with leaves Colonies in hives thus 
packed generally succeed well. 

As for non-swarmers, we do not care for 
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them. Our bee-yard is partly shaded with 
apple-trees well trimmed out and up, so 
that most of our hives have partial shade. 
We appreciate this when working among 
them ina hot day, and see no difference 
with them as to those fully shaded and 
some mostly in the sun; out of the 42 in 
good condition, only 7 cast a swarm, anda 
part of these were among the most shaded 
portion; therefore, we concluded that 
shade or shine made but little difference 
with the swarming fever. 

We spread the brood (not too early) in 
the spring, and keep on spreading until the 
10 frames are in. We also give sections 
just before the clover begins to bloom. We 
want all the bees we can get in the hive at 
all times, then keep them busy during the 
harvest time, with room to spare at all 
times, below as well as above. 

We have tried the Doolittle top-hive 
queen-rearing plan, but no more of that for 
me. Nary a queen did I get fertilized. We 
have for years taken the first colonies that 
swarmed, and divided them up into nuclei, 
about four days after the old swarm left; 
then built these up, or ‘‘ jumped” them 
later on with a strong colony. In this way 
we have no fuss of introducing queens, and 
are all the time using the best working 
blood for future posterity. 

I want bees for business, not for beauty, 
so please exuse me for not wanting any of 
your all-yellow, five-banded, lazy, no-sting 
kind. Wehave tried them to our satisfac- 
tion, and loss of time and cash. 

CHESTER BELDING. 

Middletown, N. Y. 


<a + + 


A Bee-Keeper for 65 Years. 

FRIEND YORK:—I have had 65 years, ex- 
perience in the bee-business. Perhaps you 
will say, as others have said to me, ‘‘ How 
old are you?’’ my answer is this: I was 
born on July 20, 1814. If I reckon rightly, 
[ will be 80 years old my‘next birthday. I 
have kept bees since I was 14 years old, and 
have been through all of the changes in the 
business. I have kept bees in six different 
States, namely: New York, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Virginia and 
Wisconsin. So you can see that I have had 
some experience in the business. 

I have 186 colonies in good condition now. 
They are out to-day (Nov. 8th) having a nice 
flight. 1 keep one-half in chaff-packed 
hives, and the balance in single-walled 
hives. I have a good cellar for the colonies 
in single-walled hives. My average surplus 
honey crop this year was 210 pounds, springs 
count, with 4 more increase than the spring 
count. All have plenty of honey for winter. 

I had one colony that I kept a record of. 
I extracted from it 300 pounds, got 50 
pcunds of nice comb honey in sections, and 
by dividing I made 6 new colonies from it, 
that are in fine condition for winter. I sold 
the extracted honey for 9 cents a pound, 
the comb honey for 15 cents, and the 6 new 
colonies at 33.00 apiece. The sum total is 
$52.50. Who has done better than that ? 
The above are actual figures. 

I have taken the Bee JouRMNAL nearly all 





of the time since it was first seliead in 
Washington, D. C., in 1861. pbs all the 
bee-literature that I can find, so you can 
see that lam nota greenhorn at the busi. 
ness. I claim that I can manage and 
handle bees as well as any one. I can 
furnish proof of my statements made here 
I handle as many bees as any one in this 
State, or any other State, as Ihave made 
a specialty of it for 40 years. I do nothing 
but handle bees during the season. 


[could write a large volume on bee. 
culture, from my own experience, that 
would be of great value to beginners in the 
business; but Ido not want to undertake 
it, as Lam nearly through here, as three 
score years and 10 is alloted unto man, but 
by reason of strength he may reach four 
score; andas I have buta few days left 
until that time, it is too late in life to com- 
mence to do it. S. T. CRANDALI 

Hartford City, Wis. 
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Curing Bee-Paralysis by Feeding. 

In regard to the disease of Mr. Novice’s 
bees, as described by him on page 630, I de- 
sire to say that it is what I call ** bee-paral- 
ysis.” His description of the disease in its 
many phases corresponds exactly with my 
experience. By reference to page 16, of the 
Bee JourNAL for July 6, 1893, it will | 
seen that I gave it, as my opinion, that the 
trouble is a contagious disease, and gave 
my experience in proof of my opinion. eo 
spread of the disease in Mr. N.’s apiary, 
described by him, is confirmatory of that 
opinion as there given. 


As aremedy, or the most successful one 
that I have found, is to keep the queen of 
the diseased colony actively at work. Ido 
this by feeding regularly in stimulating 
quantities, if honey is not coming in, until 
the disease disappears, which is usually in 
a week or ten days, though I have known 
it to hold on several months. I, like Mr 
N., tried the salt remedy to no effect, but | 
believe that stimulative feeding will save 
nine-tenths of the diseased colonies. In my 
experience with the disease, I have not lost 
a single colony that was treated in the 
stimulating way. 

It is well enough to say here, that in the 
nature of things (or the Providence, if you 
like), but few bees, comparatively spe: aking, 
are required to go through the winter, and 
preserve the species, and if we find large 
numbers dying from strong colonies in the 
late fall, we should not always be alarmed, 
or think our bees diseased. In this, Nature 
may only be doing her usual work. 

Sneedville, Tenn. H. F. CoLemMay. 
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Difficulties in Marketing Honey. 


There are some things in the item on 
page 617, in regard to marketing the honey 
crop, that I can’t understand. How can 
one man get the price given for his crop 
with perhaps 50 others with equally good 
crops that will not do the canvassing re- 
quired, but will find what honey is worth 
in the general market, and offer to neigh- 
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and others honey in every quantity at 
m6to8 cents per pound, and the price 
anded from one to another until it is 
erally understood in the market? Now 
must not have competion. There are in 
; State farmers that have from 50 to 500 
inds of honey to dispose of not always in 
dshape—comb honey put into an old 
e-box, and extracted in a molasses keg 
r barrel. They have not the time or dis- 
sition to look for a good market, but will 
-e it to town, and accept the first offer, 
| thus cut the price below living prices 
most honey-producing specialists. What 
needed is a better understanding of the 
lue of honey as food and medicine, and 
ore harmony among the producers. The 
tters of late in our able friend, the BEE 
RNAL, in regard to marketing the honey 
rop, are just what we want. 
Hub City, Wis. DANIEL SPRAGUE. 


We told on page 617 just how Mr. Melbee 
sells his honey for such a good price. He 
sells among a fairly well-to-do class of peo- 
+ and he knows how to get 

r his honey.—Eb. 


a good price 
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Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


Rules for Grading. 


The following rules for grading honey were 
adopted by the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, in Washington, and, so far as 
possible, quotations are made according to 
these rules: 


FANCY.—ALI sections to be well filled; combs 
straight, of even thickness, and firmly at- 
tached to all four sides; both wood and comb 
unsoiled by travel-stain, or otherwise; ail the 
cells sealed except the row of cells next the 
wood. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled, but combs 
uneven or crooked, detached at the bottom, 
or with but few cells unsealed; both wood 
ind comb unsoiled by travel-stain or other- 
wise, 

In addition to this the honey is to be classi- 
fied according to color, using the terms white, 
amber and dark. That is, there will be * fan- 
cy white.’ ** No. 1 dark,” ete. 


CHICAGD, ILL., Dec. 4, 1893 
but few shipments of honey to this market 
last week. The cold weather started business 
up, and honey moved some better than here- 
tofore. Fancy and No. 1 is getting scarce, 
and prices are on the upw ard tendency. Fan- 
cy, 16¢e.; No. 1 white, 15¢.; fair, 14e. Ex- 
tracted is moving slowly with plenty to 
satisfy demand. Beeswax, 20@22c. J.A.L. 


CINCINNATI, O., Dec. 8.—Demand is good 
for all kinds of honey in the jobbing way, for 
family use. There is a slow demand from 
manufacturers. Extracted honey brings 5@ 
Sc.; comb honey sells at 12@l6c. a lb, in a 
obbing way for best white. 

Beeswax is in fair demand at 20@23c, for 
good to choice yellow. Cc. F. M. & 8. 


.—There were 





CHICAGO, Iut., Nov. 1.—Fancy white comb 
honey brings 1dc. per lb. Grades not grading 
first-class are not selling at over 14c., as there 
has been quite a quantity of ¢ ‘alifornia honey 
poten 1ere, and is offered at l4c. The 

quality is superior to most of that we receive. 

Jark comb honey sells slowly at 12@13c. 
Extracted ranges from 5@7c., according to 
color, quality, flavor and style of package. 
The trade in honey has been large = season 

Beeswax, 22c. RK. A. B. & Co. 


St. PAUL, Mrinw., Oct. 9.—Our market for 
comb honey is improving, and receipts since 
our last report have moved off fairly well, 
prices unchanged. We quote best white comb 
honey 14@15c. for California. Extracted 
lower under free offerings from the coast; we 
quote 5%@6c. for white or amber in five-gal- 
jon tins. S.& A. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Nov, 1.—Our market on 
white honey is weak ‘and shows no activity 
Supply is plenty, arrivals are large, and the 
demand is light. Hence prices have a dow: n- 
ward tendency and concessions have to be 
made to effect sales. We quote: Fancy white, 
1-lbs., 14¢.; 2-lbs.,12c.; fair white, 1-ibs.,12¢ 
2-lbs., lle.; buckwheat is scarce—1-lbs., 1@ 
12¢c.; 2-lbs., 10c. The market is well stocked 
with extracted of all kinds. We quote: White 
clover and basswood, 6@6%c.; California, 5% 
@6e.; Southern, 55@65c. per gallon 

Beeswax, 24@25c. H.B.&8 

BOSTON, MAss., Oct. 9.—We 


as selling fairly well. 
tracted, 6@7c. 


quote honey 
Best whiteat 15c. Ex- 
Beeswax, 25@28c. B.& R 


CHICAGO, Itu., Noy. 23. The Chicago 
market has plenty of honey. and 1l4c. seems 
to be the outside price obtainable. Anything 
that will not grade strictly No, 1 must be sold 
at 12@13« Large quantities have teen sold, 
but the supply is at present in excess of the 
demand. Extracted finds ready sale at 6@ 
6%c. for Northern honey; Southern, in bar- 
rels,5c. Beeswax, 22@24c. §.T. F. & Co 


ALBANY.N. Y.. Nov. 23.—Honey market 
is easier on light and mixed grades, and firm 
on buckwheat. Spall combs sell at 114%@l"e 

H. R. W 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 
Chicago, Ills. 
J. A. LAMON, 44 and 46 So. Water St. 
RK. A. BURNETT & Co., 161 South Water Street 
New Work, N. Y. 
F. I. SAGE & Son, 183 Reade Street 
HILDRETH BROs. & SEGELKEN. 
28 & 30 West Broadway. 
ISRAEL & BROs,, 110 Hudson St 
Kansas City, Mo. 
HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut Street 
CLEMOMS-MASON CoM, Co., 521 Walnut St 
Albany, N. WY. 
H. R. WRIGHT, 326 & 328 Broadway. 
Hamilton, Ills. 
DADANT & SON, 


CHAS. 


CHAS. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F. MutsH & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs 





Read our great offers on page 767. 





THE * NOVELTY” POGKET-KNIFE! 








Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say just what Name and 
Address you wish put on the Knife. 

The NoveLty Knire is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is made 
beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Underneath the 
celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed an AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL reminder, and on the 
other side, name and residence of the Subscriber. 

The material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; the blades 
are handforged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we warrant every blade. The 
hoisters are made of German silver, and will never rust Or corrode. The rivets are hardened 
German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; the back springs of Sheffield spring steel, and 
the finish of handle as described above. 1t will last a lifetime, with proper usage. 


Why purchase the Novelty Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are, 
the owner will never recover it; but if the Novelty is lost, having name and address of owner, 
the finder will return it; otherwise to try to destroy the name and address, would destroy the 
knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so fortunate as to have one 
of the Novelties, your pocket KNIFE will serve as as an identifier; and in case of death, your 
relatives will at once be apprised of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is for a Christmas, New Year or birthday present! What 
more lasting memento could a mother give to a son, a wife to a husband. a sister to a brother, 
a lady to a gentleman, or vice versa, a son to & mother, a husband to a wife, a brother to asister 
or a gentleman to a lady—the knife having the name of the recipient on one side ? 

The accompanying cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representa- 
tion of this beautiful knife, as the ** Novelty ’’ must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid, for $1.25, or give it as a 
Premium to the one sending us three new Subscribers to the BEE JOURNAL (with $3.00), 
and we will also send to each new name a copy of the Premium Edition of the book * Bees and 
Honey,” Weclub the Novelty Knife with the BEE JOURNAL for one year, both for $1.90. 


Any Name and Address Put on the Knife, S*°*S® W- YORI & 00. 


CHEAP READING : 
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. - Beyond all Question the BEST 
WEEKLY FARM and HO/CIE JOUR- 





and many Practical Men and Women.—Fifteen Departments, covering the entire 
Home and Farm, under the direct supervision of as many Practical SPECIAL EDI- 
TORS and EDITRESSES, aided by a large number of Special Writers on all Topics. 
Better Illustrated than any other Weekly Journal of its kind in the country. 





60 CENTS WORTH OF BOOKS FRER 


to every Annual Subscriber of the ORANGE JUDD 
FARMER —a choice of Five Free Books out of a 
List of 4o—each complete in itself and consisting of 64 
Large Octavo Pages, neatly bound. Ten are Reference 
Works and the other 30 embrace Stories by the greatest 
Authors. Valuable and Useful Premiums to all 
who obtain New Subscribers for us. Sample Copies 
giving full particulars mailed free to any address. 


ORANGE JUDD FARMER CO., 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 





: WEEKLY $1.00 A YEAR. NAL in America. 
: Founded by Orange Judd, and Edited by his Son, James Strong Judd, : 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 

















